Student caller nets $162,000 


Kathy Dodds.smashes previous record of $120,000 in four hours 


By Lee Elliott 


Kathy Dodds 


"he Student Calling Program has 
smashed another record as Kathy 
Dodds, who just completed her BA 

in music, raised $162,000 in only four 


hours. This buries the record set only last 
October by another music student, 


Mathias Silveira, who raised $120,000 in 
the same time period. 

“Tjust like talking to people,” says 
Dodds. “My friends call me Chatty 
Kathy.” The only other key to success she 
can think of is, “I try to be honest with 
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everybody...I don’t pretend everything is 
perfect here.” If people do raise concerns 
about the University or any of its pro- 
grams, Dodds says she listens with empa- 
thy, assures them she'll pass the concern 
on and then does. “I think that’s the only 
way change can be achieved,” she says. 

This year the University will realize 
about $44,000 of the $162,000. The rest is 
pledged over the next several years. “She’s 
very modest about it,” says Akil Pessoa, 
coordinator of the calling program. “She 
upgraded most of these people. None had 
done multi-year donations before.” 

To appreciate Dodds’ skills fully, how- 
ever, you really have to hear her with peo- 
ple, he says. She just has a naturally genu- 
ine way. “That’s what it’s really all about, 
personalities. These are the kinds of peo- 
ple we have working here,” says Pessoa. 
“I’m really proud of them.” 

Pessoa says the entire program has 
made major strides. In 1995, the callers 
brought in just over $500,000 and in- 
creased that to $730,000 in 1996. “We actu- 
ally lowered our costs last year,” he says. 
There were fewer supervisors and more 
responsibility for callers. They also called 
recent grads—an unlikely source as they 
are still starting their careers—and got a 
25 per cent response rate. Pessoa says he 
pays the student callers, “seven dollars an 
hour and lots of pizza.” If someone could 
donate the pizza, he quips, he’d cut costs 
even more. 

As for Dodds, she says education is an 
easy sell, because she values the one she’s 
received at the U of A so much. She says 
some people question the job opportuni- 
ties a music degree will give her. “It 
doesn’t matter,” she says. “I’ve gained so 
many skills, I can do almost anything.” » 


Der to be Different: artist shows in three countries 


By Rita Earley 


ick Der has been making a name for 

himself in the international art world. 
Originally from Hong Kong, Der first came 
to Saskatchewan with his family, and is 
now one of the U of A’s dynamic-young 
instructors and creators of mixed media 
art. In the month of April, besides his rig- 
orous teaching schedule, he had three art 
shows in three countries to his credit. 


: Ron oe 
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The first show in New York at the 
Montserrat Gallery, opened on April 1 and 
ran for three weeks. Der attended the 
opening and was pleased by the response 
to his work. The second, at the Singapore 
Art Expo ’97, began the last weekend in 
April and runs for a couple of weeks. “It 
will be a big one, attended by people from 
all over the world,” says Der. 
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Since most of us are unable to travel to 
Singapore on short notice, Der’s work is 
currently being featured at the Edmonton 
Art Gallery in Disrepresentation. The show 
also features the work of artists Monica 
Tap, Jeff Spalding and Isla Burns. To- 
gether, these works explore decoration in 
abstraction. 

Der exhibits four pieces which com- 
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' The April 21 provincial budget announced 


funding “envelopes” which provide 
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dieting. 
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Dick Der’s Steel Labyrinth 


bine painting and sculpture. The titles, 
Rough Metal, Big Steel Undone, October Rust, 
and Double Trouble Steel conjure a picture of 
pieces of metal found on building sites and 
stuck together in a haphazard fashion. 
However, when the artist puts his hand to 
them, he demonstrates his power to trans- 
form ordinary materials into a synergistic 
whole. = 


Funding formulas stress cooperation and competition 


VP Finance and Administration presents budget based on uncertainties of new funding envelopes 


By Lee Elliott 


he 1997/98 University of Alberta 

budget, being presented to the 

Board of Governors May 2, will be 
missing one important feature of the past 
three budgets: across-the-board cuts. 

It’s time for relief from the average 12 
per cent cuts teaching units absorbed in 
the last three budgets, says Glenn Harris, 
vice president Finance and Administra- 
tion. However, while the budget doesn’t 
include cuts, it doesn’t contain a windfall 
of new money either. 

In the April 21 provincial budget, post- 
secondary institutions received an average 
1.5 per cent increase to base operating 
grants. This hardly keeps up to inflation, 
says Harris. “In real terms, we're not gain- 
ing ground.” 

What we do have is a much more com- 
plex budget process which includes gov- 
ernment incentives to both cooperate and 
compete with other institutions in the 
province. 

The U of A will compete with other 
institutions for a share of the total $15 
million Performance Envelope tied to key 
performance indicators (KPI's). Depend- 
ing on performance, we could get between 
a one per cent and a 2.75 per cent increase 
in base grants. “We'll land in the middle,” 
says Harris. “We are assuming we'll get 
1.75 per cent.” That will mean $3.8 million. 
“One of the reasons we've never believed 
we'll end up in the top category is that the 
total available is fixed and we are sucha 
large part of the system. For us to benefit 
at 2.75 per cent means there are a whole 
lot of smaller institutions will only get one 
per cent.” 

In addition to the $3.8 million ex- 
pected, the U of A will receive a $300,000 
enrolment adjustment now that student 
enrolment is back to 93/94 levels. The 
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total base operating increase then should 
be $4.1 million. _ 

We will also compete for an Infrastruc- 
ture Renewal Envelope of $40 million. The 
U of A expects to get $2.1 million of that 
for instructional equipment. Another $10 
million may be expected, but the specific 
projects supported will be linked to avail- 
able private and federal funding, espe- 
cially through the Canada Foundation. For 
example, “We’re using a lot of this money 
to do a major upgrade to the classrooms in 
the Tory Turtle...to make them suitable 


for multimedia use.” 

The U of A will also receive a share of 
the $3.5 million Research Excellence Enve- 
lope. Harris expects the U of A to receive 
$1.8 million of that. The funds will be used 
for faculty renewal to recruit top candi- 
dates for approximately 100 new faculty 
positions this year and the approximately 
475 to be filled over the next five years. 

The Learning Enhancement Envelope, 
designed to improve the quality of learn- 
ing especially through the use of technol- 
ogy, offers a total $10 million. Our share, 


PROVINCIAL FUNDING ENVELOPES 


Total in the envelope 


Performance $15 
Infrastructure Renewal $40 million 
Research Excellence $3.5 million 
Learning Enhancement $10 million 
Intellectual Infrastructure $15 


Portion planned for in 
U of A budget 


$4.1 ($300,000 enrolment 
adjustment included) 


$12.1 ($10 million depends on 
other partnerships) 


$1.8 
$1.8 


Not planned for as yet 


says Harris, is expected to be $1.8 mil- 
lion allocated to projects selected 
through proposals submitted to Ad- 
vanced Education for approval. 

“None of the money in the Learning 
Enhancement Envelope and none of the 
money in the Infrastructure Renewal 
Envelope is available for salaries,” says 
Harris. However, “Compensation in- 
creases are a priority for us.” The actual 
amount of salary increases is still under 
negotiation with the AA:SUA and 
NASA. 

The competitive nature of the new 
budget structure complicates the process 
immensely, says Harris. “My personal 
opinion is that despite the competitions, 
there’s not yet a lot of evidence they will 
result in a significant redistribution of 
resources.” 

“Right now the front end is slowing 
everything down and creating all sorts 
of uncertainty,” says Harris. While the 
budget “plans” for certain amounts, 
capital spending especially is subject to 
building partnerships with federal fund- 
ing sources and private donors. “The 
bottom line in all of this is we have a 
huge amount of uncertainty in our capi- 
tal funding,” he says. = 


Percy returns from political arena to lead 
Faculty of Business 


By Michael Robb 


t’s not enough to say you're deserving. 
“We have to demonstrate what our con- 
tribution is, to show how we add value to 
the economy. That’s true of the University 
and it’s certainly true of any faculty of 
business,” says Dr. Michael Percy, incom- 
ing business dean. 

Percy takes over from Dean Rodney 
Schneck, July 1 and begins a five-year 
term.He is returning to the University 
after one term in politics—spent primarily 
as the provincial Liberal Party finance 
critic—where he earned a reputation for 
solid criticism and policy analysis. 

To continue to build on existing com- 
munity support for his new Faculty, Percy 
says scholarship has to be high calibre, 
students have to be well prepared to enter 
the job market, and the professional Fac- 
ulty has to be able to demonstrate how it 
relates to broader community interests. 


MIKE PERCY: WHO IS THE 
NEW DEAN OF BUSINESS? 


¢ Earned his BA from University of 
Victoria 


Earned graduate degrees from 
“Queen's University. 


Began his academic career in the 
UBC economics department 


Joined U of A in 1979 
Author of four books 


Teaches industrial organization, 
economy policy, regional econom- 
ics, resource management and 
microeconomic theory 


Served a full term as a Liberal MLA 


Currently co-chairs the Premier's 
Growth Summit, a forum charting 
the province’s economic future in 
the post-cuts era 


Expects to continue teaching an 
introductory course and a course in © 
the MBA program 


If the business pro- 
gram is to thrive, it will 
also need to strengthen 
partnerships, he says. 
“You really have to 
know where you're 
going and make sure 
that everyone knows 
how you're going to get 
there. In this province, I 
learned that people do 
not want to see competi- 
tive rivalries between 
universities and techni- 
cal institutes. They want 
to see us work together, 
focused on the larger 
picture.” Government 
grants which will re- 
main fixed in real terms 
make partnerships even 
more important, he 
says. 

Edmonton has a 
“locational disadvan- 
tage.” Therefore, says 
Percy, the U of A has to 
work with the Universi- 
ties of Lethbridge and Calgary and other 
faculties on campus and off. Cost-recovery 
programs will likely grow, and the-rela- 
tionships with the business community 
will get stronger. Can the U of A’s business 
school compete for that philanthropic dol- 
lar? Yes, says Percy, by demonstrating 
what the Faculty contributes—in the areas 
of entrepreneurship, technology transfer, 
the study of natural resource and risk as- 
sessment, for example. 

Clearly, Percy doesn’t believe the Fac- 
ulty can be all things to all people. He’s not 
afraid of the word selectivity. “Where 
we're selective depends on our strengths 
and on the demands we face. The Faculty 
of Business is a professional faculty and 
part of what we do has to reflect the de- 
mands of the community that employs our 
students.” 

One of its biggest challenges the Fac- 
ulty faces is keeping professors, he says. 
Business schools across the continent are 
paying big dollars to business professors. 
A recent recruit to the U of A, paid $70,000 
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Canadian, was recruited to an American 
university with a $90,000 US salary and a 
stipend worth two-ninths of his salary. 
Another left for a salary of over $100,000. 
“It's a highly competitive international 
market,” says Percy. The solutions lie on 
several fronts: making the case within the 
University, the University’s fund-raising 
campaign and cost-recovery programs. 

“Every great university has a great 
business school. Presently, the U of A has 
a great business school, and if I don’t keep 
that tradition up, I won’t be dean for 
long,” says Percy, who began his career at 
the U of A in the Faculty of Arts’ econom- 
ics department. 

He'll spend a lot of time on the road, 
raising the profile of the Faculty. “I'll be 
selling our programs, explaining what 
type of research our faculty does and en- 
suring that our faculty is visible nationally 
and in a North American context—making 
people aware that the Faculty is as good 
as it is. This will help us attract more re- 
sources and more and better students.” = 


The KPI question 


“Not everything that counts, can be counted; not everything that can be counted, counts.” 


Albert Einstein 


Measuring up 


Performance-based funding will impact the budget 


Stories by Michael Robb 


ment sums up how many people feel 

about key performance indicators 
(KPIs). Like them, or loathe them, how- 
ever, they are soon going to become an 
integral part of the funding system for 
colleges and universities in Alberta. And 
they will affect how much money the Uni- 
versity of Alberta receives from the De- 
partment of Advanced Education and 
Career Development. 

Beginning in the 1997-98 budget year, 
Alberta will be the first jurisdiction in the 
country to adopt KPIs. Post-secondary 
institutions in the province will be rated 
above average, average or below average, 
receiving a one, two or three rating. 

Those rated number one will receive a 


: instein’s simple, yet profound, state- 


What’s on the report card? 


LEARNING 


a 30 


_ Credit full-time. equivalent enrolment 


a) achiev nt 
improvement 


2. Completion rate: improvement 


Responsiveness aigsnsedncedecssesscccvsneseccsiecstssvers 4O 


3. Student Satisfaction (overall quality) 


a) achievement 


: Employment (employed in Cie CHyeamentiat related 


jobs) 
a) achievement _ 


Affordability es 
5. Cost per full-time scale student 


a) achievement 
b) improvement — 


6. Instructional expenditures as per cent of total 


operations expenditures 
a) achievement 
b) improvement 


2.75 per cent increase over last year’s op- 
erating grant from the “performance fund- 
ing envelope.” Those rated number two 
will receive a 1.75 per cent increase and 
those rated number three will receive a 1.0 
per cent increase 

Last year, the U of A received approxi- 
mately $220 million in base and access 
operating grants. If the University receives 
a rating of one, it could expect to receive 
approximately $6.05 million from the per- 
formance funding envelope. If it finds 
itself at the bottom with a rating of three— 
although University officials don’t believe 
that will happen—the University would 
only receive $2.2 million. The difference 
between a top and bottom rating—about 
$4 million—is more than the net operating 


budget of several of the University’s 
smaller faculties. 

“It really does matter,” says Bill 
Cairns, director of Budget and Statistics 
and one of the team of people from col- 
leges. and universities working with the 
Advanced Education to develop the KPIs. 
“We're talking about a lot of money here.” 

Advanced Education, beginning in 
1997-98, plans to inject $15 million in new 
funding into the performance envelope. 
Another $15 million will be distributed in 
1998-99. Institutions will also contribute 
one half of one per cent of their operating 
grants in 1997-98 and 1998-99. Each insti- 
tution, the Department is proposing, 
would receive a minimum award of 1.5 
per cent for 1997-98 and 1998-99. o 


Proposed key performance indicators and rela- 


tive weightings. The list is likely to change as 
the provincial Department of Advanced Educa- 
tion and Career Development reviews the proc- 


ess. 


Accountability sssvensevessensscsnesnssssnssecsssoenesceens D 


7. Business plan completed/submitted 


8. KPI templates completed/submitted 
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RESEARCH (FOR UNIVERSITIES) 


1. Council monetary awards per full-time magus 
MOMDEF ...........cssesseseessensesseene 


a) achievement 
_b) improvement 


2, Citation iimpact ..cccs.evesssccecssctcscosnessccssonsasscsntsesnse AD 
a) achievement 
b) improvement 


3. Level of community/industry research funding 20 


a) achievement 
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What do the experts think about KPIs? 


ccording to Bill Cairns, director of the 

U of A’s Budget and Statistics office, 
“Numbers are only good as a background 
to what we already know. If they confirm 
what we know to be the truth, that’s com- 
fortable. If they seem to disagree with 
what we feel strongly to be the truth, then 
it gives us a reason to question what we 
know. The numbers should never make 
the decisions.” 

Mantz Yorke, a British researcher in- 
terested in the policies used to ensure 
quality in higher education, says “rival 
definitions of quality” exist: the state fa- 
vours numerical performance indicators; 
the academic community favours peer 
review; and the market favours consumer 
choices." 

The problem is that none of the differ- 
ent conceptions of what higher education 


is focuses on the quality of the educational 
process, or the character of the learning 
accomplished by the student, says Ronald 
Barnett, a researcher with the Centre for 
Higher Education Studies at the Institute 
of Education, University of London. “The 
complexity and open-endedness of the 
human transactions involved are not cap- 
tured by the fixity and simplicity of the 
numbers,” says Barnett. ? 

“The sureness, the stability, and even 
the objectivity that numerical performance 
indicators seem to offer is illusory. To 
believe that we can say something of real 
insight about the quality of an educational 
process by describing it in numerical 
terms is an illusion.” 

Says Barnett: “With performance indi- 
cators in higher education, the numbers 
come first, and then we are asked to make 


a judgment on the numbers. This is the 
accountant’s or the bureaucrat’s approach 
to evaluation. It is pernicious because it 
discourages us from having to make diffi- 
cult judgments about the character of 
higher education.” 

“A further feature of the numerical 
performance indicators favoured by state 
agencies is that, logically, they can only 
tell us (at best) something about the past. 
In themselves, they cannot give us insight 
into the future or even suggest ways in 
which things ought to be modified or 
improved.”s 


1. Yorke Mantz, Performance Indicators: 
Observations on their use in the assurance of 
course quality, 1991. 

2. Ronald Barnett, The Idea of Quality: 
Voicing the Educational, 1992. 
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Finding a way 
to compare 
apples with 
apples 


he University has supplied Advanced 

Education with KPI data; now it 
wants to ensure that the data among the 
institutions is comparable, says Associate 
Vice-President (Academic) Dr. Bruce 
Dancik. “We want to tell an objective and 
true story.” 

Addressing the U of A’s Senate mem- 
bers last week, Dancik said the institu- 
tions have spent a lot of time collecting 
the data. The real worry is that the data 
won't tell the whole story, or worse, will 
be misleading and used to financially 
penalize institutions. The University of 
Calgary, for example, chose to have a 
lower entering grade point average than 
the U of A. Perhaps as a result, it also has 
a lower student retention rate. With KPI's, 
the U of C may be penalized for a policy 
its community believes is philosophically 
justified. 

Student satisfaction surveys are an- 
other problem area. In current surveys, 
the university sector had a five choice 
survey form. The colleges and technical 
institutes had a three choice form. “We 
were told we would be compared only 
with the universities,” says Dancik. How- 
ever, in an initial draft, Dancik saw satis- 
faction survey results of all post-second- 
ary institutions on one table. “And that 
doesn’t really make it clear that the first 
group, universities, are on another scale 
than the other institutions,” he says. 

The government has also placed a 
clear priority on delivering programs at 
the lowest cost possible. This may encour- 
age universities and colleges to slash 
high-cost programs and move towards 
more lower cost per student programs. 
That, say educators, may serve institu- 
tions’ short-term needs, but do great long- 
term damage to the entire advanced edu- 
cation system. 

There is another issue particularly 
important to the University of Alberta. 
The U of A is a large research-intensive 
university, and in some critically impor- 
tant ways cannot be compared to its com- 
munity college neighbours or smaller 
universities such as the University of 
Lethbridge. “For some measures, we be- 
lieve we should be compared to our peer 
group,” says Dancik, including universi- 
ties such as McGill, and the Universities 
of Toronto and British Columbia. But 
comparable data across the country is 
hard to get, making it an almost impossi- 
ble task to compare large research-inten- 
sive universities in some key areas. 

“I'm very frustrated with the whole 
business of KPIs,” says Students’ Union 
Vice-President (Academic) Richard 
Harrison. “You can read the data any way 
you want. This institution is easily the 
best in the province.” 

Harrison points out that many stu- 
dents enrol in university, graduate and go 
on to work in completely unrelated fields. 
They’re able to do that because of the 
critical thinking skills they acquire. But 
KPIs could end up penalizing universities 
when the data shows large numbers of 
students working in fields unrelated to 
their studies. = 


Smiley appointed 
Chair of Medical, 
Microbiology and 
Immunology 


Dr. James Smiley 


he Faculty of Medicine and Oral 

Health Sciences is pleased to announce 
the appointment of Dr. James Smiley as 
professor and chair of the Department of 
Medical Microbiology and Immunology 
effective April 1, 1997. 

Smiley comes to the U of A from 
McMaster University where he was a pro- 
fessor in pathology and, since 1990, coor- 
dinator of the Cancer Research Group. He 
was born in Montreal, earned his BSc de- 
gree in genetics from McGill in 1972 and a 
DPhil degree in 1977 from McMaster Uni- 
versity. He has had a long-term interest in 
the genetics of herplex simplex viruses 
and the control of protein expression in 
these viruses. He has been a Terry Fox 
Senior Scientist of the National Cancer 
Institute since 1988 and holds competitive 
grant funding from the National Cancer 
Institute of Canada and the Medical Re- 
search Council of Canada. = 


OBITUARY 


Dr. E. Otto H6hn 


professor emeritus 


Dr. Otto Hohn, professor emeritus 
physiology, passed away April 23, 1997 in 
Edmonton. 

Hohn was born in Basel, Switzerland 
in 1919 and studied at Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School at the University of Lon- 
don, obtaining a BSc, M.B.B.S., and MSc 
He came to the University of Alberta in 
1946 as assistant professor and received 
his PhD from the University of London in 
1951. 

Hohn was an endocrinologist who 
specialized in the study of birds, espe- 
cially those of Northern Canada and 
Alaska. Early in his career, he became 
internationally recognized for work on the 
breeding biology of northern birds, pub- 
lishing extensively in first-class journals 
and three times in Nature. His 1969 article 
in Scientific American on the endocrinology 
and behavior of the phalarope of the Arc- 
tic, became recognized as an authoritative 
account of the unusual bird. Héhn pub- 
lished three books and was a prolific and 
scholarly writer throughout his life. 

His research was funded froma 
number of sources including: the Medical 
Research Council of Canada, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, and 
NSERC. His studies took him to the north- 
ern coast of Canada, Argentina, Australia 
and Norway. He was fluent in German, 
Spanish and French which enabled him to 
translate and publish both classic and 
little-known works of foreign authors. 

Hohn was the co-founder of the Ed- 
monton Bird Club in 1949 and continued 
his devotion to ornithology after his retire- 
ment in 1983. He is survived by his wife of 
53 years, Barbara, his sons Peter and 
Howard and three grandsons. 


Senate holds preliminary discussion on graduate 
employability report 


Enhancing cooperative and internship programs among its recommendations 


programs and establishing a Univer- 

sity 100 course in each faculty are 
two recommendations included in a recent 
Senate task force draft report. 

The draft report also calls on the Uni- 
versity to increase the awareness among 
the general population of the value of a 
highly educated populace generally, and 
of a University of Alberta education spe- 
cifically. 

Last week, at its regular Senate meet- 
ing task force members discussed a pre- 


nhancing cooperative and internship 


liminary draft of the report. It’s expected 
the task force members will consider Sen- 
ate members’ comments, revise the draft 
and release the report in late May. 

The task force was established last 
year, in part, to make sure the community 
recognizes the advantages of a U of A 
education and the contribution the Uni- 
versity makes to the province’s employ- 
ment picture. Task member Royle Harris 
said, “We're speaking to the converted in 
this room. This report has to go outside 


this place, province-wide. We should be in 
a lot of people’s faces with this report.” 

The task force was also charged with 
analyzing: demographic trends; employ- 
ment trends of graduates; required skill 
sets for graduates; employment market 
trends; industry needs; income and em- 
ployment levels of University graduates 
and other graduates; effects of technologi- 
cal developments; and, how the U of A 
should be responding to some of these 
changes. a 


Any time, any place learning 


Distance learning diploma program in teacher-librarianship attracts far-flung students 


By Michael Robb 


Ithough a few of Dr. Dianne Oberg’s 
students are a stone’s throw from 
campus, most come from as far as the Yu- 
kon, Northwest Territories, Northern Brit- 

ish Columbia, Vancouver Island, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, and Central Al- 
berta. That’s the beauty of the U of A’s 
post-baccalaureate distance education 
diploma program in teacher-librarianship. 
The eight-course diploma program is 
being delivered using a combination of 
print materials, textbooks, audiovisual 
materials and Internet resources. The bot- 
tom line is that students can now earn the 
diploma without ever setting foot on cam- 
pus. “Many of our students are not U of A 
alumni,” explains Oberg, who has a joint 
appointment in the Department of El- 
ementary Education and the School of 
Library and Information Studies. “We’re 
reaching out to a new group of students.” 
Those new students—20 were enrolled 
last fall—are mostly teachers, many of 
whom are serving, or want to serve, as 
their school’s teacher-librarian. Many are 
interested in earning the diploma while 
maintaining their full-time jobs. Most sim- 
ply can’t afford to leave the job market. 


Enter the U of A. 

In 1993, Oberg spent a study leave in 
Australia. There she learned about a 
teacher-librarianship program delivered 
almost exclusively by distance education. 
The materials were carefully designed, 
there was solid communication between 
students and instructors and the comple- 
tion rates exceeded 80 per cent. Oberg 
returned and applied to the Learning En- 
hancement Fund to develop the U of A 
program. She was awarded $32,000 for 
one year to develop the program. She will 
re-apply for second-year funding. 

The development of the program not 
only meets students’ distance education 
needs, she says, but it also fills a gap and 
places the U of A at the centre of teacher- 
librarianship training in Western Canada. 
Oberg has witnessed the demise of several 
programs in this part of the country. Dur- 
ing the past decade “downsizing” resulted 
in the death of programs at the Universi- 
ties of Calgary, Regina and Saskatchewan. 
Today, the U of A’s teacher-librarianship 
program is the only one between Toronto 
and Vancouver. 


The program has been well supported 
by the Herbert T. Coutts Library. Class- 
room discussions have been established 
on-line. And outside experts have been 
used on-line as well. It all adds up toa 


solid learning experience. “The quality of 


learning happening is as good as face-to- 
face learning,” says Oberg. = 


Get a head start 


Michael Robb 


Dr Dianne Oberg 


When two worlds collide: a bylaw for peace 


Chaplains’ Association designs protocol to deal with peaceful coexistence of faiths 


By Darrell Murray 


| srael’s religious wars remind the world 
an eye for an eye does little to resolve 
conflict, but rather increases the blind 
population. Unfortunately, religious con- 
flict is a part of existence. At the Univer- 
sity, one might think such religious con- 
flicts do not exist. Think again. 

Four months ago, when Baptist Stu- 
dent Ministries invited a former Muslim 
turned Christian as a guest speaker at an 
inter-faith forum intended to educate 
those present about the Muslim faith, the 
results were less than spiritual. The guest 
speaker spoke of Allah, Muhammad and 
Islamic beliefs with disrespect and near 


CHAPLAINS’ ASSOCIATION 
PROTOCOL FOR INTER-FAITH 
FORUMS 


“We ensure that our own faith is 
presented in a positive manner, not by 
attacking the faith of others or coerc- 
ing others to accept our beliefs. When 
presenting a faith that is not our own, 


we ensure that the faith is presented in 
a truthful and respectful manner, 
which avoids misrepresentation, dis- 
crimination, and proselytism. In inter- 
faith forums we engage in dialogue to 
learn from each other with humility 
and respect, avoiding hostility, dis- 
crimination, and proselytism.” 


contempt. 

Independent of the event, but pulled 
into the situation by pressures from both 
sides, the Chaplain’s Association (UACA) 
met to decide their course of action. 

Discussion was opened between the 
opposing sides mediated by members of 
the Chaplain’s Executive Board. Two pub- 
lic apologies were extended from Baptist 
Student Ministries, and Saleem Ganam, 
‘chaplain’ of the Muslims on campus and 
member of UACA, was given an opportu- 
nity to address misconceptions created by 
the Baptist speaker. 

John Nance, Director of Baptist Stu- 
dent Ministries was in attendance. He 
said, “The manner in which the presenta- 
tion was given was unintended. The intent 
was not to be offensive to the Muslims. It 
is our hope that Christian-Muslim dia- 


-logue will continue. After the meeting 


Nance spoke with Iqbal Goralwalla, presi- 
dent of the Muslim student association. 
He said, “I hope it’s the end.” 
Goralwalla’s response was consistent with 
the united hope for peace and reconcilia- 
tion carried by everyone involved. “It’s 
finished.” 

David Bitner, Catholic chaplain, said, 
“We are closer in belief than some are 
ready to admit. When two opposing fun- 
damentalist groups get together the 
chances for problems to occur increases.” 
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“You can’t stop these things from oc- 
curring,” says Richard Reimer, Lutheran 
chaplain, “but you can institute programs 
and policies that lessen the chance.” Chris- 
tian Reformed Chaplain Tom Oosterhuis 
said, “For the next half a dozen years this 
will be part of our memory. The question 
is how do we extend the way we deal with 
it for the next 10 years.” 

The answer, for the group was the 
April 14 addition of a bylaw to the VACA 
constitution which established a protocol 
for public meetings aimed at “a respect for 
religious liberty, and a willingness to 
avoid congregational proselytism.” 

Looking back on a challenging few 
months, Pauline Grant, UACA chair, said, 
“Nothing is further from the intent of 
UACA than strife of any kind, be it be- 
tween different branches of the Christian 
faith, or be it between Christian and peo- 
ple of another faith.” 

To avoid future conflict on the Univer- 
sity campus, or worldwide perhaps, the 
remarks with which Saleem Ganam, Mus- 
lim chaplain, opened the meeting may be 
worthwhile to remember: “Welcome 
brothers and sisters. I hope you don’t 
mind me calling you brothers and sis- 
ters—after all, that’s really what we are.”a 


Darrell Murray is a fourth-year English stu- 
dent and reporter for the Tofield Mercury. 


Working out the problem of eating disorders 


Weightlifters, dancers and joggers are all potential victims of “Activity Anorexia” 


By Theresa Shea 


he current fitness craze may pro 
Te good health, but it may also be 

contributing to the growing prob- 
lem of anorexia, according to U of A re- 
searchers. 

Dr. Frank Epling, psychology, says 
runners, weight lifters, dancers and fitness 
buffs in general are at risk of developing 
anorexia when they increase activity with- 
out waiting for 
their appetite to 
catch up. 

In his April 17 
lecture at City Hall 
(part of the “What's 
Up Doc?” lecture 
series), Epling said 
the term anorexia 
nervosa is a misno- 
mer because it pre- 
supposes that 
anorexics suffer 
from a psychologi- 
cal disorder. Thera- 
pists.and practition- 
ers who support the 


psychological model, Epling says, “have it 
wrong.” 

Instead, he says, our current fitness 
culture may be stimulating a response 
similar to that he’s observed in rats. 

His research with Dr. David Pierce, 
sociology, and Dr. Jim Russell, medicine, 
suggests anorexia is a biological response 
to cultural conditions. In their experi- 
ments, lab rats were sub- 
jected to semi-controlled 
starvation. The researchers 
then observed the rats as 
they developed psycho- 
logical symptoms normally 
attributed to anorexia: they 
became neurotic, control- 
ling and engaged in exces- 
sive exercising. 


INTERNATIONAL NO DIET DAY—TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1997 


A one day protest against weight loss dieting 


A celebration of a diversity of sizes. 
Information booth in SUB from 12 to 4 p.m. 

Public weigh-scale smashing between SUB and Pembina Hall 3 p.m. 
For more information, call Jacqui Gingras at 492-4267 


Custom course ware now available 


F aculty have the opportunity to create 
custom course ware and assist in re- 
ducing textbook costs for students 
through course packs produced by the 
Students’ Union Print Centre (SUPC). 

With course packs, professors can cus- 
tomize courses and provide students with 
materials from a number of different 
sources. The Print Centre has a Cancopy 
license and ensures copyright is charged 
whenever applicable. 

The SUPC is the result of a recent part- 
nership between the U of A, Quality Color 
and the Students’ Union. Outgoing Stu- 
dents’ Union President Garrett Poston 
says, “This initiative not only benefits 
students by supplying affordable, quality 


course packs, but also provides an oppor- 
tunity for the Students’ Union to work 
more closely with faculty.” 

The University of Alberta is the first 
post-secondary institution in Canada to 
have the GammaGraphx print-on-demand 
technology which offers digital cleaning of 
originals and the storage of documents on 
optical disk. For faculty, the storage capa- 
bilities mean course material can be up- 
dated quickly and easily from year to year. 

The Students’ Union Print Centre is 
located in the lower level of the Students’ 
Union Building. For more information 
about custom course ware, contact 
Michelle Deacon at the Students’ Union at 
492-4241. 


~ 
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The study found these symptoms were 
the result of starvation—not a psychological 
disorder. Further analysis found cyclical 
response to the effects of starvation: de- 
creasing food intake contributes to an in- 
crease in physical activity, and vice versa. 
Therefore, instead of using “anorexia ner- 
vosa” to define the disordered pursuit of 
slimness, they have coined the term “ac- 
tivity anorexia” to explain the condition 
that arises by combining excessive dieting 
with an increase in activity. 

The same response was documented 
in a human study in the 50s, says Epling. 


And fitness enthusiasts often inadvert- 
ently put themselves at risk. Someone 
who takes up jogging, for instance, will 
experience an initial, and welcome, drop 
in appetite. If they hold their level of activ- 
ity steady for awhile, their appetite will 
return to normal levels. If they increase 
mileage too soon, however, their appetite 
may not keep up and the anorexic cycle 
may be triggered. 


Theresa Shea has just completed her PhD 
dissertation, The Politics of Beauty in Late 
Capitalism. 


OTHER U OF A RESEARCH RELATED TO EATING DISORDERS 


Dr. Catherine Field (agricultural, food, 
and nutritional science) is working on an 
internship program with dental assistants 
to help them spot bulimia in its early 
stages. While anorexia, especially when 
advanced, is easily identified by the body’s 
grotesque emaciation, bulimia is less obvi- 
ous. Bulimics may undergo fluctuations in 
weight, but more often purge as a means of 
maintaining a given weight. There are of- 
ten no physical signs. 

One of Field’s students, Alice Gerhardt, 
says the mouth sometimes provides the 
only indication bulimia exists as frequent 
vomiting causes enamel erosion. She has 
prepared a study with the Alberta Dental 
Hygienists’ Association, and the Alberta 
Registered Dietitians’ Association, which 
provides guidelines for hygienists who 
encounter patients with oral symptoms. 

It also offers suggestions for minimiz- 
ing dental complications. Ideally, the 
bulimic patient will cease purging; but 
more realistically, the behaviour may con- 
tinue indefinitely. Contrary to what might 
be expected, bulimic patients should not 
brush immediately after purging, but rinse 
with a special mouthwash. 

Dr. Linda McCargar (agricultural, food 
& nutritional science) is initiating two 
studies on eating disorders slated to begin 
this summer (in collaboration with others 
on campus). One project will investigate 
factors associated with disordered eating in 
individuals with Insulin Dependent Diabe- 
tes Mellitus. The second will analyse the 
impact of disordered eating on the health 
of young women gymnasts. 

Drs. Andrea Borys and Nancy 
Melynchuk (secondary education) are 
working to modify phys-ed curriculum, 
especially for girls, to help prevent devel- 
opment of body-image disorders and other 


SUPPORT STAFF 
REPRESENTATIVE ON 
GENERAL FACULTIES 
COUNCIL 


Three members of the non-aca- 
demic staff hold appointed seats on 
General Faculties Council. One of 
these seats is reserved for a support 
staff member who is not a member of 
the Non-Academic Staff Association 
but who is a full-time continuing 
employee. (This would include, for 
example, staff who are excluded from 
membership in NASA; trust employ- 
ees, however, are not eligible.) 

If you are interested in serving on 
GFC, or if you wish to submit a nomi- 
nation, please send a brief resume 
(one to three paragraphs) and a cover 
letter to: Ellen Schoeck, Director, Uni- 
versity Secretariat, 2-5 University 
Hall. Nominations must be RE- 
CEIVED by Friday, May 23, 1997, at 
4:00 pm. 

The successful nominee will serve 
on GFC from July 1, 1997 to June 30, 
2000. For additional information, call 
Ellen Schoeck at 492-5430. 
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health problems linked to low-activity 
lifestyles. 

Their research was prompted by 
alarming statistics showing activity rates 
for girls drop dramatically at 11 years of 
age. The general lack of fitness that can 
result sets girls up to dislike their bodies 
and puts them at risk for developing car- 
diovascular diseases later in life. 

Working with teachers from Edmon- 
ton Public Schools, the two interviewed 
female Grade 10 students. They found that 
phys-ed is not.a pleasant experience for 
many young women (especially non-ath- 
letes). Female students are concerned 
about their “looks,” often feel intimidated 
having boys watch, and do not like com- 
petitive rather than cooperative games. 

Although not all want single-sex 
classes, they do want choice. They want 
female gym instructors, the option not to 
participate in co-ed sporting events, and, 
most importantly, input into developing 
curriculum that involves activities like 
aerobics, walking and cycling. 


If you'd like more information on eating disor- 
ders, contact the Eating Disorder Education 
Organization (EDEO), 944-2864. 


DO YOU 
WANT US 
TO KEEP 
A SECRET? 
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7 he Development 


Office usually lists 
the names of all donors to 
the University in the 


_annual report. 


‘Karen. may@ualberta.ca. 


Prof finds lost war-time friend through 


U of A campaign ad 


By Lee Elliott 


hen Dr. Margaret-Ann Armour, 
chemistry, appeared in a Globe 
and Mail advertisement endors- 


ing the University of Alberta, she had no 
idea of the recognition it would bring. 

Lewis Perinbam in Vancouver saw the 
ad and, in Armour, saw a striking resem- 
blance to the Scottish woman who'd shel- 
tered him in the countryside outside of 
Glasgow when he was evacuated from that 
city during the war. The name under the 
picture matched that of the woman’s in- 
fant. 

Perinbam contacted a business student 
he knew at the U of A to have him ap- 
proach Armour and see if she was that 
child. 

“I was dismissive at first,” says 
Armour, “but gradually it became obvious, 
of course I was.” 

“It’s a wonderful person I discovered,” 
she says. “My mother told me stories but 
we had completely lost touch.” Perinbam is 
of Indian parentage, was born in Malaysia 
and went to boarding school in Glasgow. 
In 1939, when war threatened the city, chil- 
dren were evacuated to the nearby coun- 
tryside. “He and his brother and a cousin 
lived with us for some time during the 
early parts of the war,” she says. 

Armour had no tecollection of them, 
but was told stories by her mother of the 
wonderful contrast when she as an ex- 


tremely fair infant had been tucked into 
bed with Perinbam’s dark-skinned infant 
brother and cousin. 

The family later moved to a rural com- 
munity south of Aberdeen where Ar- 
mour’s mother had a one-teacher school. 
They lost touch with Lewis Perinbam, but 
Armour does remember visiting his aunt 
and uncle in Glasgow and developing a 
close relationship with the nanny of the 
family. Perinbam’s father was a surgeon in 
a hospital in Singapore and had been shot 
at the door of his hospital by the Japanese 
during the war, so Perinbam, at times, had 
stayed with his aunt and uncle in Glas- 
gow. 

Since they lost contact Perinbam has 
become “just an incredible man of the 
world,” says Armour. “Someone who has 
a global understanding.” He has worked 
with the World Bank, World University 
Service and served as vice-president of 
CIDA. Among the many honors he’s re- 
ceived is an honorary degree from York 
University. 

“But he had never forgotten the time 
he spent in our house,” says Armour. 
When she had to be in Vancouver for a 
conference recently, she contacted 
Perinbam and his wife. “I spent the week- 
end with them and we just talked and 
talked. He turned out to be quite a re- 
markable person.” = 


“ David Cook, Margaret Ann Armour and David Cass have some- 


thing other than science in common—they share a passion 


‘U of A Press up 
for awards 


hree University of Alberta Press titles 

are short-listed for awards in the 
upcoming 1997 Alberta Book Awards. 

Wildflowers of Edmonton and Central 
Alberta by France Royer and Richard 
Dickinson has been nominated for Alberta 
Trade Title of the Year. 

In the Scholarly Title of the Year cat- 
egory, the Press has two books in the run- 
ning: Propaganda and Censorship During 
Canada's Great War by Jeffrey A. Keshen, 
and Reforming Fiscal Federalism for Global 
Competition, edited by Paul Boothe. 

Winners of the publishing awards will 
be announced on Saturday, May 3, at a 
gala awards banquet at the Edmonton 
Petroleum Club. The Alberta Annual Book 
Awards are presented by the Writers 
Guild of Alberta and the Alberta Book 
Publishers’ Association to honor titles of 
outstanding merit published in the previ- 
ous calendar year. 

Last year, the University of Alberta 
Press won Scholarly Title of the Year for 
Town Life: Main Street and the Evolution of 
Small Town Alberta, 1880-1947 by Donald 
G. Wetherell and Irene R.A. Kmet.a 


WHEN IT GOMES ‘TO TEACHING 


We're #1 


Margaret Ann Armen 
aptplom chemistry to 
narydn lnong 


for teaching. They do this so well, this year they were awarded 


3M Teaching Vellowships—Canada’s top award for universily 


teaching. The U of A has the most 
3M ‘leaching Fellows in the country. 


Outstanding leachers for outstanding students. 


University of Alberta 


FOLIO 
Classifieds WORK! 


Call 492-0436 
for more information 


_ dt makes sezese. 
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ARTranslation Inc. 


The P. 200 Blow OUT Sale! 


Translation & Editing Services 


BASIC 
SYSTEM 


16 MB RAM , 1.6 GB Hard 
Drive, 14” NL28 SVGA 
Monitor, PCI Video, 8X CD- 
ROM, 16 Bit Sound card, 
Keyboard, & mouse 


POWER 
SYSTEM 


32 MB RAM, 2.5 GB Hard 
Drive, 17" NI.28 SVGA 
Monitor, 2MB 3D PCI Video. 
12XCD-ROM, 16 Bit Sound 
card Case, 33.6 Fax/Modemi, 
Keyboard, & Mouse 


PRO 
SYSTEM 


32 MB RAM , 3.5 GB Hard 
Drive, 14” NI.28 SVGA 
Monitor, 1MB PCI Video, 
12XCD-ROM. Tower Case. 3.5 
Floppy, Keyboard, & Mouse. 


PRO 180 $ 1999 


Annie Robberecht 


Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
Full Editing Services Available in French 


Cyrix $ 1299 


Cyrix $ 1899 
Intel $1999 
AMD $2199 


ATI ALL INONE CARD 


PRO 200 $ 2099 
TX Motherboard 


Intel $ 1399 
AMD $1599 


1 6X C DROM PCI, 3D, Video Capture & Export 


$125 $ 325 
CENTAURI COMPUTERS 


Delivering Tomorrow's Technology Today 
10-4 10429 - 79 Ave West of Calgary Trail South T6E 1R7 


Sale 
106MMN Bd & CPL 
200MIVIN BU & CPU 


S649. 
$899 


Leet) 
Bed 


Have you read a 
good book lately? 


Meet with Success at the 
U of A Conference Centre 


a 


The Conference Centre offers 


extensively renovated main function 33: 
rooms to service your needs 
7 meeting rooms that can accom- 
modate up to 500 people 

Satellite and Internet ready facilities 
breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
examination and seminar rooms 

state of the art audio visual equip- 

ment available 


“ Write : 
Enter your review with your receipt 
Top student essay wins a 
$2000.00 scholarship 
© All other entries are eligible to win 1 of 10 

$150.00 Bookstore Shopping Sprees 


Contest runs - 
May 1 - 30, 1997 


Whatever your meeting requirements, Lister’s got it! 


ve Writing Contes 


Call the Lister Hall Conference Centre first. You'll be impressed with how 
reasonable it can be to go first class right here on campus! 


U of A Conference Centre 

A division of Housing & Food Services 

44 Lister Hall 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2H6 
Phone: (403) 492-4281 Fax: (403) 492-7032 
E-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 


eati 


ee 
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Interdisciplinary team tackles the ethics of health-care decisions 


Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council backs work with $175,286 strategic research grant 


By Michael Robb 


A severely burned man asks his doctor 
not to prolong his life with life support 
equipment. A woman and her husband ask 
the fertility clinic to help them conceive a 
child. She is HIV positive and her husband, 
who has a low sperm count, is genetically 
predisposed to die in middle age. 

Both cases are real and health-care pro- 
fessionals had to make tough decisions in 
both cases. 

The ethical principles medical profes- 
sionals use to make those kinds of deci- 
sions have increasingly become the focus of 
an interdisciplinary group at the U of A.A 
fundamental reflection and examination of 
health-care ethics is timely, says principal 
investigator Dr. Vangie Bergum, a Faculty 
of Nursing professor. Currently, people in 
the health-care field ground their ethical 
decision making on liberalism, principles, 
utilitarianism and impartiality. 

But is that appropriate today? Co-in- 
vestigator John Dossetor, Chair in 
Bioethics, doesn’t think so. “What we’re 
trying to do is create a new ethic for health- 
care delivery, one based on relationships 
and how people interact.” The develop- 
ment of a “relational ethic” recognizes that 
we are all interconnected, adds Bergum. 

The case of the badly burned man was 
decided in the U.S. many years ago. He 
was not allowed to die and lived to become 
a successful lawyer and married. “He 
maintained in later life that he should have 
been given his choice,” says Bergum. When 
the research group used this scenario for 


study, it concentrated on the relationships 
between the man and his mother, his doc- 
tors, nurses and friends. “We wondered 
how intense dialogue between everyone 
might have changed the way things oc- 
curred—not necessarily the outcome. We 
wondered why the man in this seemingly 
successful outcome was not happy.” 

The case of the potential parents who 
faced the possibility of dying young is an- 
other good example,” says Bergum. “On 
first glance most people may think this 
situation should not be considered for as- 
sistance in conception.” However, as the 
decision-makers talked to the couple, be- 
gan to understand the family supports, 
explored risks with experts in HIV, and 
considered fairness with other couples 
wishing to parent. “Exploring the relation- 
ships helped to uncover the complexity of 
such decisions,” says Bergum. 

The group, which includes people from 
disciplines as diverse as philosophy and 
nursing, law and genetics, has been meet- 
ing around a table for the last several years. 
In that time, they have developed a new 
relational ethic with six themes: engaged 
interaction, mutual respect, embodiment 
(embodied knowledge), uncertainty or 
vulnerability, freedom and choice, and 
environment. 

Bergum says the group isn’t bent on 
destroying more traditional sources of ethi- 
cal decision making, but they must be ex- 
amined more critically. For example, says 
collaborator Marion Briggs, health-care 


1997-98 REPLENISHMENT OF GFC STANDING COMMITTEES 
AND COMMITTEES TO WHICH GFC ELECTS MEMBERS 


he terms of office of a number of 

staff members serving on GFC 
standing committees, and on commit- 
tees to which GFC elects members, will 
expire on June 30, 1997. The GFC 
Nominating Committee is seeking fac- 
ulty/staff members to fill the following 
vacancies: 


ACADEMIC PLANNING 

COMMITTEE (APC) 

One academic staff member who is a 
member of GFC for a term beginning 
July 1, 1997 and ending June 30, 2000. 
Members must be available at 2:00 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS, 
ACADEMIC STANDING AND 
TRANSFER (CAAST) ~ 

One academic staff member for a term 
beginning January 1, 1998 and ending 
June 30,2000. Members must be avail- 
able at 9:00 a.m. on the third Thursday 
of every month, excluding summer 
months. 


CAMPUS LAW REVIEW 

_ COMMITTEE (CLRC) 
Two staff members (academic or sup- 
port) for terms beginning July 1, 1997 
and ending June 30, 2000. Members 
must be available at 9:30 a.m. on the 

_ last Thursday of every month, exclud- 
ing summer months. 


_ FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT 
- COMMITTEE (FDC) 
Five faculty members for staggered 
terms beginning July 1, 1997. Nominees 
-must NOT be from the Faculty of Arts. 


- UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS AND 

_ SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE (UASC) 
Two faculty members for terms begin- 

_ ning july 1 1997 and = June 30, 

2000. 


: UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING. 

_ AWARDS COMMITTEE (UTAC) 

_ Two faculty members for terms begin- _ 
ning July 1, 1997 and ending June 30, — 


UNIVERSITY APPEAL BOARD (UAB) 
(REGULAR AND ALTERNATE 
MEMBERS). 

Two faculty members to serve as 
Regular Members for staggered terms 
beginning July 1, 1997. Experience 
with student appeals is highly 
desirable. __ 


Two faculty members to serve as Al- 
ternate Members for terms beginning 
July 1, 1997 and January 1, 1998 and 
ending June 30, 2000. All members of 
UAB should be available for appeals 
throughout the year. 


COLLECTIONS COMMITTEE 
One staff member (academic or sup- 
port) for a term beginning July 1, 1997 


“and ending June 30, 2000. 


DEPARTMENT CHAIR SELECTION 
COMMITTEES - PANEL 

Six faculty members for staggered 
terms beginning July 1, 1997; 2 faculty 
members for staggered terms begin- 
ning January 1, 1998. 


SENATE : 
One faculty member who is a member 
of GFC for a term beginning July 1, 
1997 and ending June 30, 2000. 


UNIVERSITIES COORDINATING 
COUNCIL (UCC) 

One academic staff member for a term 
beginning July 1, 1997 and ending 
June 30, 2000. 


COUNCIL ON STUDENT LIFE 
One faculty member for a term 
beginning July 1, 1997 and ending 
June 30, 2000. : 


All nominations, or expressions of 
interest, should be accompanied by a 
curriculum vitae or brief Diographical 
sketch and directed to Ms. V 
Pemberton-Pigott, Coordinator, 

GFC Nominating Committee, 2-5 


University Hall (492-1938; e-mail:val. 
_ pemberton@ualberta. ca), by Endey, oe 
Boe 23, 199%; oe : 


professionals have been traditionally disen- 
gaged, determined to impart dispassionate 
information. “Now we're wondering 
whether ‘engaged interaction’ is better for 
the patient.” 

There have been other consequences of 
this SSHRC-sponsored research. Health- 
care professionals sitting around the table 
discussing the creation of a new health-care 
ethic have really begun to listen to one an- 
other and to understand one another's dif- 
ferent perspectives, say the participants. 

Ultimately, the creation of the new 
health-care ethic won’t make decision mak- 
ing easier. In fact, it might even make it more 
difficult, says Bergum, but that recognizes the 
complexity of human relations, how health- 
care professionals interact with one another 


and how they interact with the patient. The 
relational ethic strives to bring the concerns of 
the individual to macro decision making in 
health care and the concerns of the whole 
community to micro decision making. 

Dossetor says it’s extraordinary—and 
wonderful—that the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council has decided to 
fund the unusual work. Over three years, 
SSHRC will kick in $175,286. _ 

The group has produced a video and 
will be publishing a book. It’s also exploring 
ways to engage the Canadian health-care 
community in the kinds of discussions 
group members have been having around 
that table. An Internet site is in the works 
and the group will be publishing scholarly 
papers. a 


Dr. Bill Preshing (professor emeritus, business) mans the bullhorn at the 11th Annual 
Faculty Club Fun Walk/Jog/Run April 19. The run raised $2,200 for scholarships this 
year, bringing the total for the annual event to $25,000. The next event for Preshing’s 


walking/running club, the U of A Early Birds, is the “Not Quite Midnight Open,” 


June 13 at 10:30 p.m. 


Fifth Annual 


E. Garner King 
Memorial Lecture 


Coronary Reperfusion: 
“Novel Frontiers for 
the Next Millennium” 


Dr. Eric Topol 
Chairman & Professor of 
Cardiology 
Cleveland Clinic Health Sciences 
Center of Ohio State University, 
School of Medicine 


Thursday, May 22, 1997 
@ 5:00 pm 


Bernard Snell Hall 
Walter Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre 
8440 - 112 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Friday, 


Advertise in 
Folio 


Reach 7,000 leaders in the 


business of knowledge. 


492-2325 


SZ 


Cherniavsky Consulting Ltd. 


Immigration Counselling, 
Employee Training and 
Life-long Learning 


Eva M. Cherniavsky 

8919 - 146 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta T5R OV7 

Tel: (403) 483-9308 Fax: (403) 484-6430 


Paul Lorieau's University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 


by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 


433-5500 
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Madelaine Hron: Globally educated, globally committed 


First recipient from the U of A to receive AUCC second language award 


By Michael Robb 


English and French in a small bush 

town in Madagascar. “I had to learn 
Malagasy really quickly,” explains the 
third-year modern languages and compara- 
tive studies French honors student. The 
village had no running water, no electricity 
and she had to wash her clothes on the 
rocks. The year before, she worked for 
three months in an orphanage in Peru. This 
summer she’s off to Brazil to work with 
street kids. Locally, she teaches English as a 
second language to recent immigrants. 

Starting to get the picture? 

Armed with a tremendous gift for 
learning languages, Hron has immersed 
herself in different cultural milieus for so- 
cially conscientious reasons—and just for 
the fun of it. In fact, she loves it. It’s that 
spirit of adventure that recently earned her 
one of the country’s most prestigious schol- 
arships: the Queen Elizabeth Silver Jubilee 
Endowment Fund for Study in a Second 
Language Award, presented by the Asso- 
ciation of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada. 

The scholarship is awarded to young 
Canadians who want to improve profi- 
ciency in their second official language to 
pursue full-time studies at another univer- 
sity which functions in the second lan- 
guage. She’s chosen l'Université de 
Montréal to attend next year. “It’s great. 


ast summer, Madelaine Hron taught 


Anne McLellan, federal minister of natural resources, made the U of A one of her first stops in the 1997 election campaign when she dropped by 


They offer third world literature 
courses not offered here,” says 
Hron, pointing out that the uni- 
versity’s media studies and 
journalism courses are also on 
her agenda. 

At only 22, Hron has opened 
more international doors than 
many people open in a lifetime. 
“T love people. I love communi- 
cating,” says one of this cam- 
pus’s most extroverted stu- 
dents. “I’ve also learned to tol- 
erate, respect and value other 
people’s cultures.” 

Experience has made toler- 
ance an important family value. 
She likes to tell the story of how 
one international door closed on 
her maternal grandfather, Jan 
Vladislav, a staunch anti-com- 
munist writer, who was a thorn 
in the side of the Soviet regime. 
During the events of 1968 in 
Czechoslovakia, the so-called 
Prague Spring, Vladislav was 
given two choices: stay and be 
imprisoned or leave and live in 
exile. He chose Paris, where he continued 
to write poetry, fairy tales and work as a 
translator. 

Nearly 30 years later, Vladislav’s 
granddaughter’s choices are virtually lim- 
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Madelaine Hron 


itless. Hron thinks there may be opportu- 
nities to work as a cultural analyst, a field 
only now developing. Whatever she does, 
however, it will likely involve learning 
new languages and crossing borders. = 


Monday, April 28 to visit Mechanical Engineering students involved in the 1997 Propane Vehicle Challenge. 


Catherine M. Fletcher vps. 


DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2C8 


439-2266 


Our hours are: 
Monday to Thursday 
8:00 am — 4:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


The Faculty of Law, University of Alberta 
and Canadian National 
cordially invite you to join us in celebrating the official opening of 


The CN Multi-Media Centre 


located on the second floor of the Law Centre, University of Alberta 
on MONDAY, MAY 5, 1997 at 5:00 pm 


This is a very exciting time in the history of our school and we hope you can join us. 


Please RSVP to Sheila Parr at 492-5590 or e-mail: sparr@law.ualberta.ca 
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Pain relief 
through 
European 
methods, heat 
massage, 
chirogymnastics 
and interferential 
electricity. Try the 
independent 
alternative to your 
Physiotherapist 


11610-75 Avenue 
Edmonton; AB 
Be (403) 436-8059 
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LAURELS 


Muirhead receives 1997 Coal 
Award 

Professor Ian Muirhead, director of 
the School of Mining and Petroleum En- 
gineering, Department of Civil and Envi- 
ronmental Engineering, has been selected 
by the Canadian Institute of Mining, Met- 
allurgy and Petroleum (CIM) as the re- 
cipient of the Coal Award for 1997. This 
award honors CIM members who have 
made outstanding contributions to the 
coal industry of Canada and who have 
also been active participants in the coal 
division of CIM. 


Kennedy receives top APEGGA 
honor 

Dr. D.J. Laurie Kennedy, professor 
emeritus of Civil and Environmental En- 
gineering, has received the Centennial 
Leadership Award from The Association 
of Professional Engineers, Geologists and 
Geophysicists of Alberta (APEGGA). This 
is the association’s highest honor given to 
APEGGA members who have demon- 
strated outstanding leadership and 
achievements in engineering, as well 
as contributing to the profession and soci- 


ety. 


Kieren recognized for activism 
on behalf of women 

Dr. Dianne Kieren, professor of hu- 
man ecology, has been selected this year’s 
AWAtrd winner by the Academic Wom- 
en’s Association (AWA). The award rec- 
ognizes Kieren’s contributions to the bet- 
terment of women in the University com- 
munity through the course of her career 
and through her dedication to current 
activism. ; 

Kieren served as co-chair of the 
AASUA Women’s Issues Committee; 
chaired the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Sexual Harassment; served 
terms as vice-president and president of 
the AWA; served on the Advisory Group 
to the Equity Officer; and chaired the 
President’s Commission on Equity and 
Respect. She also served a three-year term 
as associate vice-president (academic): 


New Trail wins gold 

The U of A alumni magazine, New 
Trail, has been judged the best university 
magazine in Canada in the 1997 Prix 
d’Excellence program of the Canadian 
Council for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. The publication is produced by Edi- 
tor Rick Pilger and Associate Editor 
Charlene Rooke with the help of Lara 
Minja of the University of Alberta 


eae Tn Graphic Design Services. The prize will 


be awarded at the CCAE annual confer- 
ence in Fredericton, New Brunswick June 
14 to 17. 


Rare Books 


-- Bought and Sold -- 


History, Literature 
esp. 19" and 18th Century, 
Intriguing 20" Century 
Second-hand books: 
Canadiana, Art, Philosophy 
Modern First Editions 


BJARNE’S BOOKS 


(Prop. Bjarne Tokerud) 
10533 82 Avenue 


Edmonton, T6E 1Z2 
439-7133 


(Open 7 days a Week) 


Dr. Claudette Tardiff, dean of Faculté Saint-Jean, lights a candle in the season’s first graduation 
ceremony. Seventy per cent of Faculté grads attended the special ceremony Saturday, April 26. 
They will also be a part of the regular convocation this spring. 


Bears just keep on winning 


he U of A Junior Bears Volleyball team 

has added to U of A national champi- 
onships by winning the Canadian national 
title April 27 in Calgary. The Junior Bears 
were undefeated throughout the tourna- 
ment beating the University of Winnipeg 
Junior Wesmen 3-1 in the final 

The Junior Bears last won a national 
title in 1980. 


NOTICES 


LIBRARY RETIREMENT SOCIAL 


The staff of the Humanities and Social 
Sciences Library will be holding an after- 
noon coffee social for two library col- 
leagues, Dave Sharplin and Keith Wikeley, 
on the occasion of their retirement as Uni- 
versity of Alberta librarians. 

Friends and colleagues are invited to 
celebrate this event with Dave and Keith 
by dropping in 

Wednesday, May 7, 1997 

2:00 and 4:00 p.m. 

HSS Library Administration Office 

Room 1-101, Rutherford South 


TELEHEALTH 
DEMONSTRATION 


Everyone is welcome to attend a dem- 
onstration of the Faculty of Nursing’s new 
Telehealth equipment. One hour demon- 
strations will take place, May 13, starting 
at 8, 10 and 12 a.m. and May 14 starting at 
2, 4 and 6 p.m. Room 1-130 Clinical Sci- 
ences Building, Faculty of Nursing Health 
Centre. Refreshments to follow. For more 
information, please call 492-6785. 


CROSSFIRE-MINERVA 
DEMONSTRATION 
ON-LINE CHEMICAL 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


CrossFire-Minerva is a project formed 
through a consortium of universities that 
have joined to obtain access to the 


Current Golden Bears Murray 
Grapentine (middle) and Golden Bears 
recruit Peter Findlay (setter) were selected 
tournament all stars. 


Blair Miller (right side), Nathan 
Bennet (middle), Brad Funk (power) and 
Scott Emslie (power) were on the Junior 
national team and also on the Golden 
Bears 1996/97 roster. 


Beilstein CrossFire System. The consor- 
tium will provide the member institutions 
with the most complete knowledge base in 
the fields of organic, organometallic and 
inorganic chemistry. The University of 
Alberta has been invited to become a 
member of this consortium. 

The Science and Technology Library 
invites researchers in all fields of chemis- 
try to an introduction to this major chemi- 
cal information system. 

Thursday, May 15, 1997 
1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

Room 315 

General Services Building 


BIOSAFETY COURSE 


Concepts in Biosafety, a six-hour course 
for individuals who handle biohazards in 
their work will be held May 26 to May 30. 
The course will cover biohazard identifica- 
tion and management; regulations in- 
volved with biohazards; and responsibili- 
ties of individuals and administrative bod- 
ies in regards to biosafety. 

The course will run 10 to 11:30 a.m. 
May 26 and 27,.and 9 to 10 a.m. May 28, 29 
and 30. An optional one-hour exam is 
scheduled for Thursday, June 5 at 9 a.m. 
Exam results and discussion will be avail- 
able Thursday, June 19 from 9 to 10:30 
a.m. A supplemental exam will also be 
available that day from 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. 

Cost of the course is $45 per person for 
University staff and students or $275 per 
person for others. Fees must accompany 
registration and are non-refundable. 

Register at the Biosafety Office, 107 
Education CarPark by May 20, 1997. For 
more information, contact Don Koziol at 
492-0122. 


Photo Services 
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A GARDEN PARTY CELEBRATION 


Please join Chairman John Ferguson, 
President Rod Fraser, 

Chancellor Lou Hyndman, 

and many other friends and colleagues 

at a special, informal “Hats Off to Martha!” 
garden party in honour of 


Dr. Martha C. Piper 


Thursday, 22 May 1997 


3:30 to 6:00 p.m., Front Lawn, Corbett Hall 
west of 112th Street, north of University Avenue 
(inside Corbett Hall in the unlikely event of rain) 


Please RSVP to 492-7760 or president@ualberta.ca 
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TALKS 


CENTRE FOR GERONTOLOGY 

May 26, 7:30 p.m. 

Tammy Leach, regional coordinator, Regional 
Continuing Care Services Adult Housing, Capital 
Health Authority, “Adult Supportive Housing.” 
2-47 University Extension Centre. 


CHEMISTRY 

May 21, 11 a.m. 

Vittorio Farina, director, Chemical Develop- 
ment, Boehringer Ingelheim Pharmaceuticals, Inc., 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, “In Search of a Second 
Generation Taxol.” V-107 V-Wing. 


ECO-RESEARCH CHAIR IN ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL RISK MANAGEMENT 

May 16, 3 p.m. 

Stan Kaplan, founder and chairman, Bayesian 
Systems Inc., “Evidence Based Decision Making.” 
2F1.04 (Classroom D), Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE AND ORAL 
HEALTH SCIENCES 

May 6, noon 

Karen Harrison, MD, FRCP(C), “New Molecular 
Cytogenetic Approaches for the Analysis of 
Tumors.” 2}4.02 (Classroom F), Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre. 


MEDICAL MICROBIOLOGY AND 
IMMUNOLOGY 

May 15, 5 p.m. 

Polly Matzinger, head, Section on T cell Toler- 
ance and Memory, Ghost Lab, Laboratory of Cellu- 
lar and Molecular Immunology, NIH, Bethesda, 
MD, “Tolerance and the Four D’s: Danger, Distress, 


POSITIONS 


The University of Alberta is committed to the 
principle of equity in employment. As an employer 
we welcome diversity in the workplace and en- 
courage applications from all qualified women and 
men, including Aboriginal peoples, persons with 
disabilities, and members of visible minorities. 


INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN 
SPECIALIST 


Applications are invited for a tenure- 
track position in the Faculty of Extension 
at the University of Alberta. The appoint- 
ment will be at the Assistant Professor 
level (minimum salary $39,230). 

The newly-created position will be in 
the Academic Technologies for Learning 
Unit, which works to enhance the Univer- 
sity’s mandate to improve the quality of 
learning and access through technological 
innovation. The date of appointment will 
be August 1, 1997. 

The successful applicant will be re- 
sponsible for an instructional design serv- 
ice provided by ATL to faculty members 
and curriculum development teams. The 
applicant must have experience with de- 
veloping University level teaching content 
using a variety of technological learning 
tools and using a variety of design ap- 
proaches and learning theories. 

The applicant must be capable of con- 
ducting and publishing scholarly research 
and may be required to teach and advise 
students on courses related to the instruc- 
tional process at the graduate level. 

A doctorate or near completion in edu- 
cation or adult education with a speciali- 
zation in instructional design is required. 
The applicant should be familiar with all 
components of the instructional design 
process including formative and 
summative evaluation using both qualita- 
tive and quantitative methodologies. Pref- 
erence will be given to applicants with a 
demonstrated publication record. 

This faculty position is a high contact 
position that will require the successful 
candidate to work closely with many fac- 
ulty members from a variety of academic 
and professional disciplines. As such, it is 


Destruction and Death.” 2F1.04 (Classroom D), 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 

May 22, 5 p.m. 

Paul M. Allen, professor, Department of 
Pathology, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis, MO, “Close Encounters with 
the T Cell Receptor.” 2F1.04 (Classroom D), 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

May 2, 3:30 p.m. 

David R. Olson, “Pre-term Birth: What Do We 
Know About It?” 207 Heritage Medical Research 
Centre. 

May 16, 3:30 p.m. 

Steve Harvey, “Growth Hormone: A Paracrine 
Hormone?” 207 Heritage Medical Research 
Centre. 

May 30, 3:30 p.m. 

Loren W. Kline, “Calcitonin Gene-Related 
Peptide and Gall Bladder Motility.” 207 Heritage 
Medical Research Centre. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES 

This is a weekly series of talks highlighting re- 
cent research initiatives within the Department. 
The Department consists of six programs: Environ- 
mental Health Sciences, Epidemiology, Health 
Policy and Management, Health Informatics, 
Occupational Health, and Population Health. 

May 7, noon 

"Health Informatics.” 2)4.02 Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 

May 14, noon 

"Health Policy and Management.” 2}4.02 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 

May 21, noon 

Department guest speaker. 2)4.02 Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 

May 28, noon 

"Occupational Health.” 2J4.02 Mackenzie 
Health Sciences Centre. 


essential that the Instructional Develop- 
ment Specialist possess superior interper- 
sonal communication skills. 

In accordance with Canadian Immi- 
gration requirements, this advertisement 
is directed to Canadian citizens and per- 
manent residents of Canada. If suitable 
Canadian citizens and permanent resi- 
dents cannot be found, other individuals 
will be considered. The University of Al- 
berta will try to facilitate spousal employ- 
ment within the limits of current Canada 
Employment and Immigration require- 
ments. 

Applications, including a current cur- 
riculum vitae, relevant scholarly papers 
and the names of three referees, should be 
submitted by May 18, 1997 to 

Dr. R. Garrison, Dean 

Faculty of Extension 

University Extension Centre 

University of Alberta 

8303 - 112 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 2T4 

For more information, please contact 
Terry Anderson: Phone: 492-7333 or e-mail 
terry.anderson@ualberta.ca Academic 
Technologies for Learning web site ad- 
dress is: http://www.atl.ualberta.ca 


CHARTERED PSYCHOLOGIST 


University of Alberta Student Coun- 
selling Services requires a full-time char- 
tered psychologist for August 25, 1997 to 
April 30, 1998 with the possibility of ex- 
tension. Duties include the provision of 
personal and group counselling, supervi- 
sion of graduate student trainees and liai- 
son with the wider body of ten University 
Student Services. Employment experience 
in a post-secondary environment and fa- 
cility with a collaborative, team-oriented 
work setting are highly desirable. 

The salary range is from $30, 937 (mas- 
ter’s level) to $36,432 (PhD level). A lim- 
ited benefit package may also be available. 

Reply with a curriculum vitae and 
graduate transcripts by May 30, 1997 to 

Dr. Howard Saslove, acting director 

Student Counselling Services 

University of Alberta 

2-600 Students’ Union Building 

Edmonton, AB T6G 2J7 

Only those applicants selected for an 
interview will be contacted. 


For more information on the series please con- 
tact darlene.stewart@ualberta.ca or visit their 
website at http://www.med.ualberta.ca/PHS. 


SHASTRI INSTITUTE 

May 3, 1 to 5 p.m. 

South Asian Immigrant Women Speak Out: 
Crossing Generations, featuring keynote speaker 
Uma Parameswaran, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Winnipeg, author of works including The 
Door | Shut Behind Me: Selected Fiction, Poetry 
and Drama and The Perforated Sheet: Essays on 
Salman Rushdie’s Art. 3-52 University Extension 
Centre. 

1:15 p.m. 

"Unbidden Voices”—video and panel discus- 
sion with Uma Parameswaran, Jayanti Negi and 
Ayesha Hameed. 

3:30 p.m. 

"Hearing Our Voices”—Uma Parameswaran 
will read from her selected works, answer ques- 
tions and engage in discussion. 


—, 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES DIRECTORY 


PRUDENTIAL SPENCER REAL ESTATE 


Janet Jenner-Fraser & Gordon King 

Website: http://www.compusmart.ab.ca./realestate/ 
fraser-king.html 

Ph: (403)483-7170 Fax: (403)484-3690 

300, 14727 - 87 Ave, Edmonton, AB 


COLDWELL BANKER PANDA REALTY 
Keith Morrissey 

Knowledge, Integrity & Trust 

Ph: (403) 483-0601 

Website: www.tgx.com/homesearch 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROFESSIONAL OFFICER 
(APPEALS COORDINATOR) 


The University Secretariat seeks appli- 
cations for an Administrative Professional 
Officer to act in a senior administrative and 
legislative capacity in relation to a number 
of key responsibilities including: the Uni- 
versity Appeal Board (student discipline 
appeals); the new Practice Review Board 
(appeals concerning withdrawal from a 
practicum for safety reasons); and the GFC 
Campus Law Review Committee, which 
regularly reviews the Code of Student 
Behavior. The successful applicant may 
also act as the delegate of the Secretary to 
GFC in administering academic standing 
appeals. The successful candidate will have 
an on-going responsibility for developing 
and delivering educational programs for 
associate deans and student appeal advi- 
sors with respect to appeals processes and 
will have a number of other general legisla- 
tive responsibilities. The individual se- 
lected will have daily contact with faculty, 
students and administrators about disci- 
pline problems and policy issues. 

Ideally, applicants will have a post- 
secondary degree, experience or training as 
a neutral party or mediator, and a general 
knowledge of the university’s academic 
operation. The successful candidate will 
have outstanding analytical and communi- 
cations skills including a clear writing style 
and a confident public speaking manner. 
Excellent interpersonal skills are essential. 
The person in this position must also have 
the ability to engender the confidence of all 
constituent groups in the University, in- 
cluding that of opposing parties to an ap- 
peal. The successful candidate will be a 
proactive problem-solver and will have a 
demonstrated ability to apply complex 
regulations in a common-sense manner. 
Since the University Secretariat provides 
links between and among the legislative, 
judicial and executive branches of univer- 
sity governance, related experience in these 
areas will be an asset. 

The person in this position reports to 
the Director of the University Secretariat 
and will work with a small team of other 
staff in the University Secretariat in an en- 
vironment that is collegial, open and con- 
sultative. The University Secretariat is a 
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EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
LIBRARY 

Until May 16 

“Green thought in a green shade: an array of 
books celebrating flowers and gardens.” 
B7 Rutherford South. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until May 6 to 18 

“Coming Out—BFA Show”—an exhibition of 
work from the University of Alberta Bachelor of 
Fine Arts graduating class of 1997. Gallery hours: 
Tuesday to Friday, 10 am to 5 pm; Sunday, 2 to 
5 pm; Saturday, Monday and statutory holidays, 
closed. 1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


McMULLEN GALLERY 

Until May 3 ‘ 

“William R. Sinclair and Local Artists in Support 
of the University Hospital Foundation.” Gallery 
hours: Monday to Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m.; Satur- 
day and Sunday, 1 to 4 p.m.; Thursday, 5 to 8 p.m. 
Information: 492-8428 or 492-4211. Walter C. 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre. 


MUSIC 


May 4, 8:15 p.m. 

All Saints’ Anglican Church, 10035 - 103 Street 

University of Alberta Madrigal Singers present 
the program of music for their European Tour (May 
10-June 1).The tour includes participation in the 
Fifth International Chamber Choir Competition in 
Marktoberdorf, Germany, May 15-21. Admission is 
free, however donations to the tour fund are wel- 
come. 


unit which responds rapidly to the chang- 
ing needs of both the President’s Office and 
senior university committees; as a result, 
staff duties can change quickly. 

This is a one-year term position with a 
possibility of renewal or conversion to a 
continuing Administrative / Professional 
Officer (APO) position. The salary range of 
this position is $33,114 - $49,674 per annum 
commensurate with education and experi- 
ence. The ideal start date is July 1, 1997. 

Letters of application, a resume and the 
names of at least three referees should be 
sent by May 30, 1997 to 

Ms. Ellen Schoeck 

Director of the University Secretariat, 

2-1 University Hall 

Letters of application should explain 
an applicant's reasons for applying for this 
position. 


DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF 


NATIVE STUDIES 


The University of Alberta invites appli- 
cations and nominations for the position of 
Director of the School of Native Studies. 

The School of Native Studies consists of 
three full-time faculty members and two 
support staff. In addition to administering 
and offering undergraduate programs for 
two hundred full- and part-time students, 
staff of the School are involved in research 
and outreach activities in the larger native 
community. 

The Director is responsible to the Vice- 
President (Academic) for the supervision 
and adminstration of the academic pro- 
grams, budget, and all activities of the 
School. Candidates should have proven 
administrative ability, well-developed lead- 
ership skills and strong academic qualifica- 
tions in a field of research that enhances the 
activities of the School of Native Studies. 

The appointment will take effect on July 
1, 1997 or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Written nominations or applications, ac- 
companied in the latter case by a resume of 
qualifications and experience, and the 
names of three referees, should be submit- 
ted by May 23, 1997 to 

Dr. Doug Owram 

Vice-President (Academic) 

Third Floor University Hall 

University of Alberta , 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, T6G 2]9. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

OLIVER, spacious executive condominium with 
spectacular river view. One bedroom, dining/den, 
sunroom, heated parking, security. $875. 454-2125. 

CALL NOW!! To buy, sell, lease a condo- 
minium, $44,900-$695,000. Ask for Connie 
Kennedy, condo specialist/consultant, 25 years ex- 
pertise. Re/Max, 488-4000, 1-800-275-8191. 

KEHEEWIN - NEW EXECUTIVE CONDO, im- 
maculate, furnished, near Heritage Mall, two bed- 
rooms, two full baths, underground parking, main 
floor unit.$950/month includes all utilities except 
phone. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

GLENORA - Villa Avenue. Furnished character 
home, 3,000', $2,000/month. September-May, 
1998. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

CAMBRIDGE COURT - Executive Condo. Fur- 
nished, two bedrooms, two baths, $1,200/month. 
May 1. Western Relocation; 434-4629. 

GAINSBOROUGH - Spectacular view. One 
bedroom plus den. $1,000/month. May 1. Western 
Relocation, 434-4629. 

WILKIN ROAD - Luxurious, executive four bed- 
room, two storey. Double jacuzzi, $1,600/month. 
Immediate. Western Relocation Services Ltd, 434- 
4629. 

SOUTHWEST CONDO - Furnished one bed- 
room, July 1, 6 month lease. $800/month plus utili- 
ties. Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

WHEELER ROAD - Exquisite, custom built, two 
storey, five bedrooms, 3,500'. Commercial kitchen, 
$2,000/month. July 1. Lease. Western Relocation, 
434-4629. 

PRISTINE University-area home. Fully fur- 
nished, five bedrooms, five appliances, south yard, 
large deck, 433-5674. E-mail: 
aurora@planet.eon.net 

SABBATICAL HOME - Glenora. Fully furnished. 
Late August/September 1 - June 1998. Nonsmokers, 
no pets. Negotiable. 454-6038. 

GULF ISLAND RETREAT - pristine, sunny ocean 
view; home comfort; minutes from beach. $475/ 
week. 434-4906, 492-1669. 

DUPLEX, 2,600 sq ft. New, close to UofA, 
7719 - 111 Street. Non-smokers, no pets. Computer, 
telex, fireplace, vacuum cleaner system, master 
bedroom jacuzzi, two showers, huge kitchen, air 
circulation system, electronic washer, dryer. Stove, 
fridge, Jenn-Air, microwave, single garage. Villa 
Slavica, May 1, 433-3283. 

DOWNTOWN. Furnished one bedroom sublet 
available. Mid-May to mid-August. Mature non- 
smoker only. Quiet building. $350.00. Parking, ca- 
ble extra. References required. 482-3438. 

RETIRED PROFESSOR’S NEWER TWO BED- 
ROOM house on MacKinnon Ravine. Fully fur- 
nished. Ten minutes University. Available January 1 
to April 1, 1998. Rent negotiable. References. 452- 
8224. 

LANSDOWNE - Fully furnished family home, 
maintained garden, rent negotiable. Flexible period 
- Summer/Fall 1997-Spring/Summer 1998. 492- 
1067, 434-2960. 

SPACIOUS, FURNISHED three-bedroom char- 
acter home in Westmount Heritage District. Sab- 
batical house. Close to Westmount Shopping Centre 
and other amenities, 10 minute drive to University. 
Available for one year from June 1 or July 1 (at ten- 
ant’s option). $1,000/month. 455-9634, 492-0282. 


with or without basement suite. Reasonable negoti- 
able rent. 437-6779. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy realtor with Edmonton references will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 
#101-364 Moss Street, Victoria B.C. V8V 4N1 

CALL NOW!! To buy, sell, lease a condo- 
minium, $44,900-$695,000. Ask for Connie 
Kennedy, condo specialist/consultant, 25 years ex- 
pertise. Re/Max, 488-4000, 1-800-275-8191. 

WINDSOR PARK - two blocks from University. 
Exceptional home with 3,700 square feet living 
space. Well-treed lot, over 1/3 acre. Attached dou- 
ble garage. Possession July 1. $325,000. 433-4510. 


MILLCREEK RAVINE - 9750 - 90 Avenue, 2 bed- 


room home on quiet cul-de-sac, treed lot and a half. 
Minutes to UofA, downtown, Whyte Avenue, and 
ravine. Only $139,900. Available May 1, 1997. No 
agents. 449-6137. 

LUCRATIVE, 1300! income property, Parkallen. 
Presently renting for $900. Tenants willing to stay. 
Call 436-0181. No agents please. 

ROSSDALE - in the heart of Edmonton! Minutes 
to the University, a seven minute walk to the City 
Centre. 1,750 sq ft, two storey with attached garage. 
Built in 1990, R2000 construction. Clean, light and 


bright. Marjorie King, Prudential Spencer, 483-7170. 


WINDSOR PARK - new listing. Traditional two 
storey in a quiet location, 2,700 square feet. Five 
bedrooms, brick fireplace, developed basement. 
Marjorie King, Prudential Spencer, 483-7170, resi- 
dence 435-0395. 

OLD GLENORA - Character bungalow. Old 
charm with modern conveniences. 1,370! plus fin- 
ished basement, $219,000. Phone 455-4559. 

PARKALLEN/UNIVERSITY area. Five bedroom 
family home. Three bathrooms, two fireplaces, huge 
kitchen, sauna, cul-de-sac, pie lot. $184,900. Open 
house, Sunday, May 4, 2-5 p.m., 11151-70 Avenue, 
Gladys/Marty, 434-3104. 

CLARIDGE HOUSE - $96,900. 11027-87 Av- 
enue. Highrise penthouse, one bedroom, 1,050 
square feet. Fireplace, beautiful river valley view. 
Ken Ellsworth, Century 21, 439-3300. 

UNIVERSITY AREA - 10845-74 Avenue, five 
bedroom, five appliances. Large south yard with 
deck off kitchen, two car garage. Only $134,900. 
No agents. Possible rent-to-own with $10,000. 
down. 403-433-5674. E-mail: 
aurora@planet.eon.net 

SALE OR RENT: Lake Beaumaris, Castledowns, 
15917-112A Street. 1 1/2 storey, three bedrooms, 2 
1/2 baths, main floor family room, recreation room/ 
study, two fireplaces, outdoor hot tub, fenced yard, 
covered deck, awnings, double attached garage, 3 
minutes to Lake, cul-de-sac location, nonsmokers, 
many upgrades, close to schools and transportation. 
Sale $155,500. Rental: furnished or unfurnished, 
negotiable, 456-2179. Open House: May 3, 4, 2-4 
p.m. 


SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE - unique clinker brick, 


1,800 square foot bungalow, overlooking river val- 
ley, high ceilings on both levels, very bright, spa- 
cious home, beautifully landscaped yard, very pri- 
vate. Viewing by appointment only, $295,000. 
Please call 436-3770. 

LRT at door to UofA - executive, two bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, fireplace, pool, underground park- 


XTQULA 


i ondominium 


@ ompare these 
features: 


° Spacious designs 

* 9-foot ceilings 

* Gas fireplaces 

*.8 appliances 

* Individually air conditioned 
* Custom designed kitchens 

* Hot water infloor heating 

° Large bright windows 

* Underground parking 


11050—79 Avenue 


LR. ich James LR cal Estate Ltd. 
Contact Kick James at 434-1478 to arrange viewing by appointment. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


THREE OR FOUR BEDROOM, two storey house 


ing, over 1,300', also one 1,284', built as condo, 
9th and 6th floors. Westwind Estates, 9809 110 
Street, $109,900 and $110,200. Ask for Connie 
Kennedy, Re/Max, 488-4000, 1-800-275-8191, 7 
days. 

BELGRAVIA/UNIVERSITY AREA - unique four 
level split, expanded and renovated, cedar roof, four 
bedrooms, two baths, large maple kit, cedar deck, 
sunken patio, vaulted ceilings, hardwood, insulated 
double detached garage with gas line, security sys- 
tem, built-in vac. No agents. Call 435-5887. 

WINDSOR PARK BUNGALOW - great location, 
hardwood, large living and dining rooms. Liz 
Crockford, Re/Max, 438-7000. 

RIVERBEND - $169,900. Open plan; ceramic 
tile flooring, three bedrooms upstairs, 2 1/2 bath- 
rooms, attached double garage, west backyard, 
large deck, garden. Liz Crockford, Re/Max, 438- 
7000. 

BELGRAVIA: Lovely three bedroom home just a 
10 minute walk to University and hospital. Fire- 
place, hardwood floors, many upgrades. $153,000. 
Call 437-2290. : 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 
HOUSESITTER: Mature, non-smoking grad, pets 
welcome, housesitting references, Letter of Agree- 
ment, Mark, 455-4351. 
YOUNG PROFESSIONAL COUPLE seeks 
house/condo near UofA for rent or housesitting. 
864-242-3667. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

SAILBOAT - 1978 MacGregor 25' Venture with 
trailer, Honda motor, sleeps 5, well-equipped, 
$9,990. 467-2596. 


Marinated white fish deep fried with our chef 5 
Special sauce, served on a bed of Safron Rice: 
SHAHI BUTTER CHICKEN......... All Levels $12.95 
Charbroiled chicken marinated in herbs & spices, 

cooked in butter, served with Nan Bread. 
SIDE ORDERS 
CHAPATEE or ROTI Home-made bread...........: $.95 
NAN MAKHANI....0......-scsssssssoscsssesssseeseeenee $1.75 
Plain Nan with butter. Fresh Dough Bread baked 
in our oven. 
NANKEEMANI Above stuffed with minced beef ..$2.95 
BHATURA Special Dough Bread Deep Fried.....$1.50 
PARATHA Crispy Bread fried on the grill... “3 95 


BASMATI STEAMED RICE 
BASMATI RICE SAFFRON 
VILLAGE EXOTIC TANDOORI 
TANDOORI CHICKEN................ All Levels $18.50 
TANDOORI CHICKEN HALF.......Al/ Levels $10.50 
Tender chicken marinated in yogurt & spices. 
MIXED GRILL... 
Marina! 


MAHARAJA LAMB KABOB 
SIDE ENTREES 
RAITA: All items served in home-made yogurt 
POTATOES/FRESH VEGETABLES.....:........... $3.25 
CHUTNEYS: 
MINT/TAMARIND..... 
MANGO/HOT SAUCE 
MIXED PICKLES/LIM| 


DINNER FOR 2: 
Chicken Masala, Beef , 
Basmati Rice Soren Pakora, 

2 Chapatees $20.00 
DINNER FOR 4: 


Chicken Masala, Beef Curry, Spinach & 


Potato Curry, Keema/Mutter Cul sma’ 
Saffron Rice, Pakora, Chapatses $40. 00 


ENJOY OUR RIVERVIEW LOUNGE. 


(fax 433-8476) 
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F Asian Village 


The Ultimate In East Indian ue 
A splendid view of the River Valley featuring our open bitchen with our famous 


Res) | tandoori oven. Ample parbing at the doot. Enjoy traditional Gast Grdian dining \2 
iS) experience with warm hospitality and National Award Wining Chet, 1B 
— Voted one of the Top 5 Restaurants in Canada by Restaurant Food Magazine. a 
“Best Ethnic Restaurant” - Edmonton Journal. “5 Spoon Award” - Edmonton Sun. 
E |] appetizernsysours NON-VEGETARIAN E 
X SAMOSA: Two Triangle vam CHICKEN, BEEF OR LAMB CURRY.Al Loves $7.95 X 
T iis T 
lentils dough deep fried. 
I PANEER Cheese Puffs .. I 
ONION BHAJIA. 
C |] Parnas: Cc 
ROASTED/DEEP FRIED 
SR le a 
F Your choice of marinated Chicken, Lamb or Beet, | VINDALOO ........secsssecsest! Med to Atomic $8.95 F 
charbroiled with our choice of herbs & spices. South Indian recipe with coconut base. 
© J] LENTIL SOUP. nnnnrnrnnnnnnn $2.95 W issseseesnesnnesessoee ‘Med to Atomic $8.95 re) 
Cream of Lentils, homemade, seasoned with herbs, | Cooked with fresh vegetables and our choicest 
oO CHICKEN YAKHANI ORIENTAL. eons $3.25 | __ herbs & spices. Lind @) 
D ee the taste of herbs & Peery se mn of yogurt & eee caceesenecooesesesest D 
Fi TUKA oases BEM ccrssccrete $8.95 | with cashews & exotic $1095 
inated fish done ina clay oven with ssstensnacersenecresssecscerecssenssesessensoee 
teh vagetahies y siento with 
SEAFOOD/CHEF’S SPECIAL exotic 
KOFTA CURRY coc... Med to Extra Hot $8.95 
SHRIMP BUTTER MASALA.....All Levels $13.95 | KOA CURRY ina 


ALU Met be Above stuffed with a, ae VEGETABLE CURR’ 


safron $3.25 


Shahi esagh Se 


Ask about large group or dinner party —— 
*PICKUP FROM DOWNTOWN HOTELS 


10143 Saskatchewan Dr. 


10% off Take Out *Prices in effect till March /97 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM - Desktop documents - edit- 
ing, theses, CVs, medical terminology, on campus. 
Donna, 440-3714. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded 
staff. Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY - Certified 
journeyman NAIT. Complete interior/exterior resi- 
dential, commercial renovations including plumb- 
ing/electrical. No job too big/small. References 
available. 436-6363. 

DESKTOP PUBLISHING - Word processing, 
editing, layout, equations, on campus. Nola, 435- 
2427. 

RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS, additions, 
renovations, new homes. Innovation Plus Develop- 
ments Limited, 434-0923. 

NANNY NEEDED. June through August, 1997. 
Full-time. Two children aged 2 and 4. Send resume 
to 15133-42 Avenue, Edmonton, T6H 5P6. Jaynie, 
492-3112, E-mail: jaynie.yang@ualberta.ca 

DOG GROOMING BY SIMONE. Compassion- 
ate grooming by certified groomer. Top quality 
work done in my home. By appointment only. 
Please call anytime for more information, 910- 
6252. Southside Edmonton, 

FRENCH IMMERSION PLAYSCHOOL: 
Causeries is an established, parent-run cooperative 
playschool for three/four year olds. Excellent 
teacher! Location: Richard Secord School, 4025 - 
117 Street. Filling up quickly! Registration: Cathy, 
435-8279. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
INTERESTED in a very inexpensive way to “Fl- 
‘ NANCE” your next school term? Call Doreen now, 
916-4291. 


SEQ . 


gamished with green chilies, onions, 


& spices. 
BHINDI BHAJI.............c:tecccseeee Mild to Hot $8.95 
Baby Okra and onions cooked with herbs & 
spices 


***ALL ABOVE SERVED WITH ONE CHAPATEE*** 


ROYAL pee Fos 2: 


433-3604 
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Virtual Religion 


The Cult Movement of the 90s has given rise to a new kind of religion—and a new way of preaching. 


Stories by Deborah Johnston 


“Every country in the world is a 
target and every person in every 
country is a potential convert—or a 
potential opponent.” 

Dr. Stephen Kent 


he days of door-to-door religious 
solicitation may be a thing of the 
past. 

A University of Alberta sociologist 
predicts religious groups will resort to 
more sophisticated recruitment means— 
the World Wide Web. As a result, many 
more people may be lured into controver- 
sial or “cult” movements. Dr. Stephen 
Kent, who specializes in unusual, deviant 
or high-demand religious groups, says 
this decade will see the revolutionization 
of religion—through the Internet. 

Kent says many groups (he avoids the 
term “cult” because he feels it’s pejorative) 
began in the early 70s by recruiting people 
in their late teens and early 20s. Back then, 
the majority of recruitment happened 
face-to-face, but that is no longer the case. 
“The groups have learned marketing 


skills,” Kent says, “They’l] tailor their re- 
cruitment messages to specific target audi- 
ences—particular professions, age groups, 
or situations of life difficulties.” The 
Internet gives them the technology to 
broadcast their message to the world. 
Kent has observed that as technology 
advances, so has the grandiosity of some 
cult leaders. “Some of these groups are 
very clear in saying their purpose is to 
transform the planet.” Kent says the 
Internet gives the leaders an international 
presence and a great potential for market- 
ing schemes. Worse, Kent fears “the Net 
may become another tool that manipula- 
tive leaders use in their efforts to obtain 
compliance to their edicts and directives.” 
But just as the Internet is a haven for 
cult recruiters, so is it an arsenal of infor- 
mation against them. Search the words, 


Cults take all 


Former cult member recalls the high cost of membership 


M was born 

Jean, but I 
changed my named 
to Shélagh—it was ~ 
more in line with © 
the universe.” 

Ex-cult member, 
Shelagh, who does 
not wish to reveal 
her last name, spent 
most of her 20s 
serving a group 
called Kabalarian 
Philosophy. 
Shelagh was so 
committed to the 
powerful commu- 
nity, she changed 
her name to accom- 
modate the sect’s 
numerological ide- 
als. “It gave a new 
meaning to my 
life,” she says. “We 
thought we were 
the wisest, most 
intelligent beings in the world.” 

Her commitment was more than just a 
quirky fixation with names, however. She 
was required to give most of her money to 
support “the philosophy.” She could not 
have afforded her own home, she says, or 
even a family, if she hadn’t abandoned the 
faith. “People would lose everything,” she 
says. “We saw people who were virtually 
milked until it was all gone.” 

Shelagh’s financial sacrifices were 
minor compared to what membership cost 
her youngest sister. She was just 17 when 
she became the cult leader’s favourite. He 
hired her as his personal secretary. “We all 
thought she was so lucky,” says Shelagh. 
“[He] was her spiritual leader and she was 
there to be guided.” But as it turned out, 
the leader was allegedly raping her sister 
two to three times a week. Although her 
sister hadn’t admitted the assaults, 
Shelagh suspected something was wrong. 
“I noticed a strangeness...she had a glaze 
over her eyes and a weird look on her 
face.” Shelagh says the cult leader has 
since been charged with sexual assault 
and is currently on trial in Vancouver. 

Today, Shelagh shakes her head at her 


Shelagh 


own gullibility. “People always askhow 


" could I be so stupid?” 


But most cult 
members are not 
stupid. Dr. Stephen 
Kent, a University 
of Alberta sociolo- 
gist who specializes 

. in deviant reli- 
gions, says many of 
his clients are very 
bright—sometimes 
intellectually 
gifted. “If they’ve 
involved them- 
selves in activities 
that are unusual or 
harmful, people are 
able to use their 
intelligence as a 
means to rational- 
ize their behav- 
iours, their activi- 
ties and beliefs.” 

Kent claims 
anybody can be 
lured into conver- 
sion. “Sometimes 

people are at crucial junctures in their 

lives and they encounter a group that 
gives them a sense of meaning and pur- 
pose.” The lure can be particularly com- 
pelling if the group creates an unusual 
situation arid then offers an explanation 
to the novice participant. For example, 
some groups do high speed chanting and 
intense physical activity, followed by 
complete motionless. Kent says these 
activities create physiological experi- 
ences—heart palpitations, 
lightheadedness, auditory hallucinations, 

a sense of euphoria—for which people 

have no prior interpretive framework. 

The cult then supplies the framework: 

what you are feeling is the purging of evil 
from the body. “If [the individual] ac- 
cepts the interpretation,” says Kent, 

“they’re hooked.” 

Escaping from a group’s hooks can be 
difficult. Twenty years after leaving the 
Kabalarian Philosophy, Shelagh still finds 
herself calculating the meanings of peo- 


_ ple’s names. “I’m still suspicious of the 


name George — it’s supposed to mean 
off-balance...and I always like people 


»named.Michael—as long as it’s Michael, 
_not Mike. That's the best name in the 


universe.” » 


e 


“religion” or “cult” on the Internet and 
there are over a quarter million matches. “It 
is increasingly difficult for religions to get 
away with illegitimate activities—so much 
information exists about them that increas- 
ingly, the Net is the focus of intense infor- 
mation battles.” 

‘Kent also believes that the new age of 
“virtual religion” will change the way peo- 
ple worship. “Religion [has always been] a 
community endeavour. Now we face a 
possibility of individuals creating personal- 
ized but virtual relationships with their 
religious figures...it may mean that their 
relationships are entirely self-constructed.” 
Furthermore, he fears it may raise new 
issues of isolation and addiction. “Many 
followers may confuse Internet contact 
with genuine social interaction and com- 
munity. However exciting is the ability to 
communicate with people on the other side 
of the world, a computer screen is no sub- 
stitute for real human contact.” 


Dr. Stephen Kent 


The Internet may also give leaders a 
tighter hold on their members. Before the 
days of household computers, individuals 
could move away and physically distance 
themselves from the group. The Internet, 
however, knows no geographical bounda- 
ries—members can move anywhere in the 
world and with a keystroke—renew the 
cult connection. = 


Curator of the forbidden library 


Cult expert collects everything cult leaders don’t want 


him to have 


here’s a locked room inside a campus 
building—the location of which is a 


carefully guarded secret. 


The reason for the extensive security is 
that the room contains one of the prov- 
ince’s most comprehensive collections of 
unusual political or religious material. The 
compilation includes everything from files 
on the Hare Krishnas and satanic worship 
to unauthorized anti-Semitic material. Dr. 
Gordon Drever, an anthropologist and 
independent researcher, fears some 
groups may attempt to destroy his collec- 
tion—so he keeps its location secret: The 
collection is so exceptional, Drever was 
able to loan rare anti-Semitic literature to 
prosecutors in the case against Jim 
Keegstra — the Eckville teacher charged 
with teaching the Holocaust was a hoax. 


Drever uses the collection to help 
people whose friends or family have 
become involved in a particular ideo- 
logical group. “One of the things that 
happens in intense groups is that they 
develop a very specialized use of lan- 
guage, everything has its own particu- 
lar meaning. [We can help] distraught 
people in these situations just by the 
fact that we have literature from these 
groups.” 

Some literature in Drever’s collec- 
tion dates from the turn of the century. 
Maintaining the collection is important, 
he says. “Even though it’s not to every- 
one’s tastes to look at this. stuff, it’s 
something that gives you a very differ- 
ent perspective on what society is and 
how it develops historically.” s 


Dr. Gordon Drever and part of the forbidden materials in his collection. 
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